Student Predictions: Right or Wrong? 

Can students predict with accuracy the results of major elections? 
Do students reflect the voting attitudes of their parents? These were 
just two questions whose answers were revealed at the Brooklyn Borough 
Conference at Tech, October 30. 

Three selected students from each school were appointed as “leaders," 
while 12 others, also from each high school in Brooklyn, comprised 
discussion groups. Before the meeting was over, voting was conducted 
for the past major elections. 

In New York, Morganthau was chosen over Rockefeller by a margin 
of aproximately 30 votes, the ballots going about 62 to 32. In the 
Senatorial race, it was Javits over Donovan by nearly the same margin, 

As you know, Morganthau did win in New York City. The other 
candidates picked won their positions in their respective states. These 
votes seem to indicate that the state's voters of tomorrow are indeed 
capable of predicting major election winners. 
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Chemistry Dept. Uses 
Qualitative Analysis Gear 

The modernization of the Chemistry 
Department took a giant step forward 
recently with the acquisition of two 
modern instruments called the Infra- 
Red Spectro-Photometer and the 
Vapor Fractometer, according to Dr. 
Louis Weiss, Chairman of the depart¬ 
ment. 

The cost of this apparatus was in 
the neighborhood of $8000, which was 
granted for this purpose through the 
National Defense Education Act. 

The Vapor Fractiometer may be 
used for the separation and identif¬ 
ication of the components of a mix¬ 
ture. The sample required for an an¬ 
alysis is in the region of one thou¬ 
sandth of a milliliter. The sample is 
injected into a stream of gas which 
carries it through a column packed 
with a solvent-soaked unglazed por¬ 
celain. The separation is effected by 
the varying rate of adsorption on the 
column. 

The Infra-Red Spectrophotometer 
measures the adsoption of energy in 
the infra-red region of the spectrum. 
This adsorption discloses specific 
groupings of atoms within the mol¬ 
ecule, making possible studies of mol¬ 
ecular structure and identification of 
complex molecules.' 
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Communist Prisoner 
Talks to Tech Club 

The trying experiences of John Nobel, a former prisoner in a Com¬ 
munist war camp came to life for the members of Tech's Trinity Club at 
one of their meetings last term. His thrilling story became known to the 
members by means of a tape recording. 

As this new term gets under way, 

Newman Club Planning 
Communion Breakfast 

“The purpose of the Newman Club 
is to enrich and to activate the spir¬ 
itual beliefs of‘its members," stated 
Miss Mary Freyne, faculty adviser 
of Tech's Newman Club. In further 
amplification, Miss Freyne announced 
a May 25 communion breakfast at 
Schrafft's with the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 

James W. Asip as guest speaker. 

Although the average attendance 
at the Newman Club meetings is 
usually about 135 boys, every Thurs¬ 
day at this breakfast, the expected 
number is near 200, including par¬ 
ents and guests. 

Besides having guest speakers and 
engaging in discussions, the Newman 
Club has adopted a mission of Mary- 
knoll in Tanganyika and also en¬ 
gages in a collection of bandage ma¬ 
terials for the Cancer Horn in Man¬ 
hattan. 

In the past, speakers such as Rev. 

Thomas Connellan of CCNY, Rev. 

John O'Sullivan of Brooklyn College, 

Dr. Paul Schweitzer, Principal of 
Morris H.S., and Mr. J. Driscoll, Prin¬ 
cipal of Chelsea V.H.S., have address¬ 
ed the members of the club. 


the Trinity Club plans to have other 
interesting meetings and activities, 
including guest speakers, Rev Scotty 
Nyborg, Rev. Arthur George, and 
Police Deputy Inspector Conrad 
Jensen. 

The Trinity Club's first social event 
of the year was an ice skating party 
which took place on Election Day 
Eve with the Bay Ridge girls at Woll- 
man Rink. 

But the big event will be the 
awarding of a scholarship, to a boy 
who plans to enter the ministry. The 
faculty adviser of the Trinity Club, 
Mr. Ivar Almskog, said, “Last terms 
president, Eugene Elser, was runner- 
up for the scholarship, and I hope 
that one of our boys will be fortunate 
enough to get it this term." 

As a closing note, Mr. Almskog 
said, “I invited all boys who are in¬ 
terested to come down to our meet¬ 
ings. They are always welcome." 

Students Organize; 
Aid Needy Children 

While persuing a newspaper, one 
invariably reads stories dealing with 
earthquakes, floods, and other such 
disasterous phenomena which leave 
children in some parts of the world 
without food, clothing, and shelter. 

A group of students from various 
schools in Brooklyn who are organ¬ 
ized as the Brooklyn Borough Student 
Council meet regularly to adopt pro¬ 
grams such as aid to foreign coun¬ 
tries. 

At the most recent meeting, Thurs¬ 
day, October 25, Ray Mercurio of 
Brooklyn Technical High School, re¬ 
viewed the previously proposed meas¬ 
ure of aid to Iran. After an exchange 
of ideas; the group discussed new pro¬ 
posed activities ranging from talent 
shows to inter-school sings. The pro¬ 
ceeds of these functions go to the Red 
Cross or to needy children abroad. 

The meeting adjourned after the 
council debated affiliation with a for¬ 
eign high school. 

Tech Star-Gazers Await 
Trip to City Planetarium 

Tech's Astronomy Club, under Mr. 
Feinberg's supervision, invites all in¬ 
terested students to a trip with the 
regular members of the club to the 
Hayden Planetarium, Nov. 27, after 
school. Admission is 80^. 

Further information about the show 
and the organization of a body of in¬ 
terested students will be announced 
soon during a prefect period. 


By HYMAN ZELKOWITZ 
Time Marches On! 

A few weeks ago, Mrs. Lillie Green¬ 
berg, Tech English teacher was pleas¬ 
antly surprised when one of her for¬ 
mer students, Robert Feldheim, paid 
her a visit. 

“What Brotherhood Means To Me” 

This February the Benjamin N. 
Cardozo Lodge of the B'nai B’rith is 
sponsoring its tenth annual oratorical 
contest. All New York City high 
school seniors are eligible. 

Each contestant must present a 
speech on “What Brotherhood Means 
To Me" not more than six minutes in 
length. Reference notes are not per¬ 
mitted but the student may approach 
the topic any way he desires. 

Among the awards are savings 
bonds and engraved certificates. Stu¬ 
dents who are interested should go to 
room 7S2 where further information 
is available. 

Questions, Questions, and more 
Questions 

In case any Technites are still won¬ 
dering why the 'Survey asked you to 
fill out a questionnaire this may ex¬ 
plain. In the first place the student 
body (especially one as large as in 
Tech) should be a constant source of 
news for the Survey. 

Secondly, a good number of the stu¬ 
dents in Tech are usually talking 
about how “only the editor's friend" 
gets into the Survey. Finally, even 
when one explains to the student that 
he should volunteer the news, he says 
arbitrarily, “That’s your job. Why 
don't you send a reporter to interview 
me." This as you may have surmised 
is a little difficult when there are 
enough students in Tech to form a 
small city. 

Therefore, the Survey and the two 
journalism classes have devised a 
questionnaire sheet so that all news¬ 
worthy students can be interviewed. 


and Mrs. Holzer Win 
"Kings 'n' Queens Event" 

By FRED RODRIGUEZ 

“This is the first time that both Mrs. Holzer and I, have been top 
scorers in the monthly “King's ’n’ Queen's Bridge Tournament,” stated Mr. 
Eugene Holzer, a teacher on Tech's Printing) Department staff. 

He continued by explaining that he and his wife Grace, engage in 
monthly King's and Queen's bridge tournaments, where only teams of 
husbands and wives compete. Their cumalitive score of about 13,400 was the 
highest this past month (September). At the end of the season, prizes are 
awarded with top scorers receiving cups. 

Mr. Holzer has been playing bridge for about twelve years. He has 
been teaching at iTech for about the same number of years. Before coming 
to Tech he taught at Newtown High for about twenty years. At Newtown 
beside teaching printing, he taught ground aviation. 

During World War II he was asked to teach the latter subject. He 
went to Polytech to take a civilian pilot training program. At Polytech he 
won a scholarship to New York University (for two and a half years) and 
a fellowship to Columbia University for one year). As a civil aviator he 
was now equipped to each ground aviation. 

Before entering the teaching profession, Mr. Holzer held other positions 
in the printing field. For five years he was a linotype operator with the 
New York Times. He was also a foreman of a commercial printing shop. 

Besides his school activities Mr. Holzer is also a 25-year veteran of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Because of his background he serves as Merit 
Badge Counselor of printing and aeronautics. 

Industrial Processes Branches 
Out of Wood Shop Department 


Mr. Holzer, Bridge Champion 

Menorah Society Plans 
Cultural Activities 

A dance with Hunter High School, 
numerous ^cultural discussions, guest 
speakers, trips to various Jewish cen¬ 
ters and a Hanuka party stood as part 
of the program the officers of Brook¬ 
lyn Tech's Menorah Society initiated 
for the Fall Term of 1962. 

These plans were revealed by the 
three executives of the club; David 
Schoenberg, president; Jeffrey Zlot- 
nik, vice-president, and Jules Gilder, 
secretary. They hoped for an ever-in¬ 
creasing membership this semester. 

“We encourage interested students 
to attend, especially freshmen," Mr. 
Horowitz said. 

When asked what the aim of the 
club is, he said it was “a club where 
students of common cultural back¬ 
ground may meet for social and edu¬ 
cational activities." 

The Menorah Society, one of the 
older clubs of Brooklyn Tech, meets 
every Thursday at 3 o'clock. 

Miss Mayefsky, who has been fac¬ 
ulty adviser to the society for nine 
years, relates that she is not sure of 
the club's age. Mr. Joseph Spiegel 
was in charge of the club before her. 


Longfellows’ Officers 
Headed by Pomata 




Paul, Lenny, Barry, and Steve’—“HIGH” officials. 

TTcch Actors ^Plxm 

Tech’s Musical Societies Tune Up! “Twelve Angry Men” 

“Eleven to one or one to eleven?" 


MARCHING BAND 

Enter, Tech's new Marching Band. 
Students attending the forthcoming 
Tech football games will immediately 
perceive a few renovations in its 
style and performance. 

Under the direction of Mr. Herman 
Garter, chairman of the Music De¬ 
partment, and two Technites, Harry 
Sticker, and Arthur Wollman, the 
band is learning new marching tech¬ 
niques. In the future, the band will 
parade out, employing the highstep. 
This style consists of a high, accented 
step with the left foot, while the right 
foot just follows. The band will also 
maneuver in formation utilizing the 
“split" and the “counter march." In 
the former, the band combines, while 
marching, from ten short rows to five 
doubly long rows. In the latter, each 
column makes a turn and then another 
in the same direction. The result is a 
“U" turn. 

“Both these formations, when done 
in time and with a large group, are 
interesting to watch," commented Ar¬ 
thur Wollman. In the opinion of 
Harry Sticker, these new formations 
will enhance and synchronize the de¬ 
livery of the band. 

The band made its first appearance 
of the season at the Tech vs. Madison 
game, Saturday, October 6. 


GLEE CLUB 

Seventeenth century mono harmony 
will ring in our twentieth century 
Christmas assembly by the Glee Club 
under the direction of Mr. Clifford 
Troxell and by the Bay Ridge Chorus 
under the direction of Miss Lillian 
Chianta. The combined music clubs 
will sing forth a number, “Let All 
Nations Praise the Lord" by Volch- 
man Leisring, which was sung as 
early as the seventeenth century. 

“Our Glee Club will have a richer 
and fuller sound never heard by any 
Technite before,” states Mr. Troxell, 
because of a new section formed this 
term, a soprano chorus, composed of 
boys with high voices. 

Bay Ridge's Chorus will utter with 
mucical modulation three of their own 
songs. Tech’s club will render a wide 
variety of sings such as the lively 
“Sugar and Spice” by Winstead, 
“Sheep May Safely Graze" by J. S. 
Bach, the tantalizing “Cool Water” 
by Bob Nolan and “Search of the 
Three Kings” by Curtis. 

The music men will sing for Bay 
Ridge at their assemblies and Bay 
Ridge will come to perform at both 
of our assemblies. 


ORCHESTRA 

Brooklyn Tech's High School Or¬ 
chestra, conducted by Mr. Herbert 
Needlman, will participate in the New 
York State Music Festival, sponsored 
by the New York State School of 
Music Association, at Midwood High 
School in early May of this coming 
year. 

Last May 5th, the Tech orchestra 
played at the Festival for the first 
time. Approximately 14 schools were 
represented. Mr. Needlman said, “Al¬ 
though this festival was not a com¬ 
petition, our boys really did them¬ 
selves proud. Their playing was sen¬ 
sitive and professional. Their decorum 
was perfect at all times. I was really 
proud to be the conductor of this 
orchestra." 

During the performances, a board 
of adjudicators wrote their opinions 
and comments about the music or¬ 
ganization which was playing at the 
time. The comments which were re¬ 
ceived by the judges all corroborated 
Mr. Needlman’s statement. 

Mr. Needlman said that this year's 
Music Festival promises to be even 
greater than last year's. 


This question will be answered by 
the Brooklyn Tech Dramatics Players 
when they present, December 11 and 
12, an adaptation of Reginald Rose's 
Twelve Angry Men. 

The play, which is about the prob¬ 
lems that a jury faces in arriving at 
a verdict in a murder trial, was first 
produced on television and later made 
into a movie. Reginald Rose was 
awarded an Emmy for having pro¬ 
duced the best dramatic writing for 
television that season. 

Without trying to imitate last 
year's success with a series of short 
sketches from different plays, the 
thespians are attempting a more am¬ 
bitious project—a full length play. 

This year's cast will include the 
former players from last year's pro¬ 
ductions: The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial , Stalag 17 and Mister Rob¬ 
erts. Also in the class are new mem¬ 
bers who have expressed a desire for 
the dramatic arts. Altogether they 
combine to form a dramatics class, 
English 7-571HD. 

Mr. Kerrigan and the dramatics 
class hope that they will enjoy again 
the fine, mature audiences that warm¬ 
ly welcomed last year's attempts. 


Of the entire faculty that saw the 
opening of Tech in 1922, only three 
are still teaching here: Mr. Max 
Kohn, chairman of the Industrial 
Processes Department, Mr. Sam Cohen 
and Mr. John Krause. Mr. Pabst and 
Mr. Mager, our principal and ad- 
ministrati v assistant joined the fac¬ 
ulty shortly after the opening of 
school. 

In this long period, Mr. Kohn has 
seen many changes take place in the 
school. “Originally," he said “Tech 
emphasized terminal courses." The 
graduates of the /school would not 
heetf to enter college before apply¬ 
ing for technician’s positions. Nat¬ 
urally, the school contained a great¬ 
er proportion of shop and drawing 
classes than it does today. Now, most 
Technites enter college upon grad¬ 
uation. 

The subject of industrial processes 
has changed along with the school. 
Before 1926, it was part of the Wood 
Shop Department. A new department 
was then created under the direction 
of Mr. Samuel Mersereau, who served 
as chairman until 1939. 

“At that time," Mr. Kofifn explain¬ 
ed, “I.P. taught what the name im¬ 
plies, the theory and practice of 
of processes being used in industry. 
Now the trend emphasizes the sci¬ 
ence rather than the techniques of 
industry. The course now includes a 
great deal of material science and at¬ 
tempts to explain the properties of 
matherials by their structure. 

During the discussion of the various 
process, vocational opportunities, the 
functions of the various technical and 
scientific jobs are brought out; this 
helps students make a more intell¬ 
igent choice of their career. 

Mr. Kohn's book, Materials and 
Processes, written with Mr. Martin 
Starfield in 1952, is used as the text¬ 
book in the subject. 

Tech Dramatic Society 
Premieres This Season 

“Come drag those bodies out of 
here!" 

This isn't a teacher preparing for 
his next biology class, but rather a 
line from the play, Aria Da Capo , 
soon to be presented by Tech's new 
dramatics club. 

Officially called the Speech Arts 
Club, this new group was organized 
mainly through the initiative of Miss 
Sorena McCormick and Miss Mary 
Roberts, and already boasts over 40 
members. 

The president and vice-president of 
the club, Stuart Marks and Bemie 
Caruso, respectively, will be just two 
of the Technites now qualified to par¬ 
ticipate in the practice of various the¬ 
atrical skills, including acting, direct- 
ing, production, make-up, and scenery. 

The first production will soon be 
presented before eighth-period Eng¬ 
lish classes. Not only to vary the edu¬ 
cational diet of the classes but also to 
provide cultural stimulation. Miss Mc¬ 
Cormick hopes in this manner that 
more students can be induced to at¬ 
tend professionally produced Broad¬ 
way plays as a change of pace from 
the more mundane forms of recrea¬ 
tion. 


Since that first day in September 
1922 when Mr. Kohn, along with many 
boys entered Tech, he has come a 
long way to his present position. 
Tech is the only school in which he 
has taught. Before the present school 
was built, T^ch had annexes in the 
public schools of the neighborhood. 
Mr. Kohn served as administrate 
assistant of the P.S. 5 annex from 
1930 to 1932. \ 

After that, he was appointed 
Teacher-in-Charge of the P.S. 1 annex 
for the next two years. He has been 
chairman of the Program Committee 
and has also- served as a group ad¬ 
viser. 

Mr. Kohn was appointed to his 
present position in 1939 after the 
death of Mr. Mersereau. When asked 
what he thought of Tech, he replied, 
“Well, my two sons went here." 

History Students Quiz 
Social Studies Staff 

Does the average Tech teacher an¬ 
swer your questions before asking his 
questions of you? Well, this approach 
is standard procedure in one of Tech's 
American history classes, American 
History of the Air, broadcast every 
morning on station WNYE, directly 
from the top of Tech's own radio 
tower. 

The class has five members, four 
students and a teacher in charge. 
They meet each day during morning 
prefect and discuss the forthcoming 
lesson. In this preliminary period, 
questions of unusual difficulty are dis¬ 
cussed so as to simplify the presenta¬ 
tion over the air. 

Students taking part in this ac¬ 
tivity must be very well prepared in 
subject matter and precise in their 
statements, since the lesson is broad¬ 
cast to thousands of listeners both in 
school and at home. 


Speedread This! 

Read this article in 15 seconds 
or less? Does this sound impos¬ 
sible. It isn't. Each term, more and 
more Technites are being versed in 
the techniques of speed reading as 
a part of their English curriculum. 
The scholarship journalism classes 
under the guidance of Mr. Joset 
Brand (faculty adviser of the Sur¬ 
vey) now devotes Thursday and 
Friday to speed reading. 

Ibolunder 

Speed reading is misconstrued 
by many to be the same as scan¬ 
ning. This isn't so. In speed read¬ 
ing, the reader does not skip words 
or phrases. Instead, he uses per¬ 
ipheral vision to read groups of 
words and immediately forms im¬ 
ages in his mind of these words. 
He is able, therefore, to read at 
high speeds and yet maintain a 
good percentage of comprehension. 

President Kennedy of the United 
States reads 1000 words per min¬ 
ute. The length of this article is 
100 words. A good speed reader 
can read this in 15 seconds or less. 
Mathematically speaking that's a 
mere 600 words per minute. 
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Man of AEI Trades 
Teaches Honor Math 

Who would think a former necktie maker, truck driver, shipper and 
machinist would become a math teacher at Tech? Mr. Morris Septimus, 
currently the teacher of an advanced honor math class, held all of these 



Morris Septimus of the Math Department. 


positions while going to high school 
and college at night. 

“I was in a family of ten and was 
forced to work especially during the 
depression,” Mr. Septimus revealed. 
After graduating from a commercial 
high school in Brooklyn, now known 
as Alexander Hamilton High School, 
he went to NYU at night, majoring 
in math, philosophy and physics. Un¬ 
til 18 years ago, Mr. Septimus took 
various math courses at NYU and 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

Mr. Septimus also teaches at Ye- 
shiva University High School from 
four to six o’clock every afternoon. 
In comparing Tech and Yeshiva Uni¬ 
versity students he feels that the 
latter’s students work harder mainly 
because they attend school from nine 
to six o’clock. “Sixty per cent of the 
graduating classes receive scholar¬ 
ships,” he stated. “I enjoy teaching in 
both schools because they are of a 
high level,” he noted. 

As a high school pupil, Mr. Sep¬ 
timus, very interested in mathematics, 
became a member of a math team. 
He was also in an advanced class 
where the students actually taught 
themselves advanced algebra and 
solid geometry while the head of the 


department watched on. 

“The special math class was suc¬ 
cessful but we were limited to how 
deeply we could delve into the deriva¬ 
tions of the important theorems,” 
said he. “I always wanted to be a 
teacher of math, I think it is helpful 
to decide early whether you want to 
be a teacher.” 

, During the war years he was for¬ 
tunate in obtaining a steady job as a 
teacher of radio-locating instruments, 
or radar, to the Air Corps in Wis¬ 
consin. “There were as many as 30 
teachers to a job then,” he said. 
“In Wisconsin I taught, as a civilian, 
on an old Indian reservation bought 
by the government and used by the 
Air Corps” Then after v starting to 
teach at Tech he substitued to 
Thomas Jefferson High School in 1947 
but soon returned. 

Mr. Septimus, a do-it-yourselfer, is 
constantly busy repairing or fiixing 
his large home in Flatbush. He also 
has a small library of his own con¬ 
taining math and physics books, 
mainly. 

Mr. Septimus teaches math at New 
York University during July. During 
the rest of the summer vacation he 


travels. 


—Peter Knepell 


Mr. Weisberger Views 
Mexican Panorama 

By STEVEN HAAS 
“Oleh!” “Bravo!” “Oleh!” 

These were among the exclamations heard by Mr. Edward Weisberger 
when he was in Mexico City’s “Plaza del Torres” five years ago. 

Mr. Weisberger, a mechanical 


drawing teacher at Tech for eighteen 
years, went to Mexico in 1958 to see 
firsthand some of the cultural dif¬ 
ferences between that country and 
the United States. 

While there he saw many of the 
major cities such as Mexico City, 
Monterrey, and Acapulco. For con¬ 
trast, he viewed some towns where 
he witnessed “very impressive market 
days.” Mr. Weisberger tells of the 
country’s oddities, such as its lack of 
gasoline, necessitating the use of 
Model “A” Fords as taxicabs in 
Monterrey. 

Mr. Weisberger never considered 
teaching in Mexico but he does com¬ 
mend the people for their intense in¬ 
terest in education. He described the 
University of Mexico as having the 
most beautiful collegiate buildings in 
the world; although he never saw 
the Polytechnical Institute he tells 
of its fame. 

One of the major problems that 
faced Mr. Weisberger was the danger 
of contracting dysentery due to the 
bad sanitary conditions throughout 
the country. He explained that the 
Mexicans were far behind in this field. 
Another small hindrance was the 
“native” food he ate, causing him to 
remark, “An older person’s constitu¬ 
tion doesn’t adjust to it.” 

When asked about some of the art 
he found in Mexico he talked about 
many beautiful murals by well-known 
Mexican artists and also of the pot¬ 
tery which he called very skillful, 
but not of high quality. On the whole 
Mr. Weisberger found his excursion 
a very enriching experience. 

Mr. Weisberger, one of Tech’s long¬ 
est acquaintances, remembers with 
special gratification has coaching of 
the 1946 Brooklyn Tech tennis team, 
the only one ever to win a City 
Championship. 

Among his leisure occupations is 
the reading of historical novels cover¬ 
ing a multitude of topics, from Roman 
history to the present time. 



Technite Lives Summer Among Indians 


Brinksmanship 

By STEVEN SCHLOSSER* 

Of Communism, Cataclysm, of a na¬ 
tions fall. 

Of Cuba, or Vietnam, or infamous 
Berlin Wall. 

Of hate and of wrath, disease and 
stink. 

Our once great prosperous, thriving 
world, 

Is coming to the brink. 

Of a hope, which up till now with¬ 
stood the battles roar. 

Of the people, great and small, who 
make mockery of all law. 

Of scandles, of deceit which we don’t 
care to think. 

No doubt, our once great prosperous 
world. 

Is coming to the brink. 

Of the poor whom we forget, the per¬ 
secuted too. 

Of the quick uncertain steps we 
never do think through. 

Of new attacks on men and minds, 
so fast we cannot think. 

A certainty, that our great world, 
Is coming to the brink. 


The full development of Mark 
Twain’s savagery was a fairly 
lengthy, logical, and painful process. 
What with financial reverses, deaths 
in the family, and the natural pessim¬ 
ism attendent on the old age of many 
Writers, Twain became so bitter in 
his last years that a few of his works 
written end during that trying period 
have still not been published. After 
his death his gently religious 
daughter refused to allow the pub¬ 
lication of “Letters from the Earth,” 
but now Twain’s attack on the cosmos 
has been permitted to come out. 

Twain was obviously rancorous 
right down to his bootstraps. Wheth¬ 
er it was mere despairing doom-shout¬ 
ing or not is a matter for debate, but 
the viewpoint presented in “Letters 
from the Earth” is searingly writ¬ 
ten. The “Letters” are an attack on 
humanity, but not with an eye to im¬ 
proving things. Most of the book is 
supposed to be written from Satan to 
two of his angelic acquaintances. 

Twain certainly possessed an un¬ 
usual talent for ladling oil of vitriol 
onto paper. The beginning of the first 
letter suffices as an illustration, as 
Satan describes earth: “This is a 
strange place, an extraordinary place, 
and interesting. There is nothing re¬ 
sembling it at home. The people are 
all insane, the other animals are all 
insane, the earth is insane, *Nature it¬ 
self is insane. Man is a marvelous 
curiosity. When he is at his very best 
he is a sort of low grade nickel- 
plated angel; at his worst he is un¬ 
speakable, unimaginable; and first 
and last and all the time he is a 
sarcasm.” 

The letters are so full of obviously 
sincere desperation that they lose the 
air of mere sarcasm. They are not 
wise-cracking, neither are they meant 
to be witty. It would be difficult to 
describe them accurately, except per¬ 
haps as negative philosophical obser¬ 
vations. Some will read them to revel 
in the iconoclasm, but they will be 
surprised at the small amount of fun 
they derive. 

Teenage Actors Hit Big Time 

What is your reaction to the caliber 
and types of programs put on by our 
radio disc jockeys? A new, off-Broad¬ 
way, theatrical production, “If We 
Grow Up,” poses this question and 
other problems connected with teen¬ 
agers in a delightfully comical way. 

Although the production has been 
running only two months, “Standing 
Room ONLY” signs firmly indicate 
that this teenage performance is a 
complete success. Most of the cast 
consists of students and graduates 
from the High School of Art and 
Design below the age of 18. 

The play features a series of tab¬ 
leaux which ridicule or satirize a dis¬ 
tinct convention in our society. The 
“Sam Bleach Show” pokes fun at 
radio disc jockeys and the “Madison 
Avenue Macbeth” ridicules the adver¬ 
tising industry. 

After the show, Mr. Milton Siegel 
of the Tech Physics Department 
showed Tech’s Drama Club the back- 
stage lighting, the make-up and dress¬ 
ing rooms in the Actors Playhouse. 

Mr. Siegel also explained that this 
is “the first time that teenage prob¬ 
lems have been brought to the stage 
by the teenagers themselves.” The 
main roles were played by Gil Arieta, 
Rick Rotante, Jo Ann Morgan, and 
Roscoe Orman. The play produced 
and directed by Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Curtis. 

“If We Grow Up” is enjoying tre¬ 
mendous success. The cast is being 
considered for making a recording for 
Columbia Records. There will also ap¬ 
pear articles and analyses of the play 
in forthcoming issue of Cue and Par¬ 
ents Magazine. —Steven Ney 


The wind was stiffly blowing across 
the plain as I first sank a crow bar 
into the barren ground of Lame Deer, 
Montana on the Northern Cheyenne 
Reservation. In an effort to help our 
truly first Americans gain a stable 
economy, 22 high school students and 
five staff members representing the 
American Friends Service Committee 
journeyed from all over the United 
States to this little known location. 

I hate- to deny any preconceived 
ideas, but these Indians are not a very 
rich people. Very few have even been 
off the reservation; even fewer have 
ever seen an oil well. Aside from the 
one paved road over which cross-coun¬ 
try trucks roll on West, Indians gen¬ 
erally travel on weather-beaten dirt. 

Most of these people live in huts of 
about 8 feet by 7 feet by 7 feet in 
-dimension, made of logs in between 
which is stuffed mud for insulation. 
With temperature hitting 20 to 30 de¬ 
grees below zero, winters are far from 
comfortable. 

The basic problem of the Cheyenne 
is an absence of economic opportunity. 
Farming is almost impossible on sur¬ 
rounding ground which is practically 
solid rock. As it is, most farmers in 
the area, who have made a start, have 
to plant on 10 to 12 inches of rain¬ 
fall a year. In the East the average 
rainfall is from 48 to 50 inches a year. 

Most of these people live on welfare 
“doled” out by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The BIA is a part of the 
U.S. Department of Interior. It is 
pitiful to see these people treat ani¬ 
mals the way they do, but have enough 
hardship just trying to survive, let 
alone care for animals. 

Yet, with all this deprivation these 
Cheyennes are lifting their eyes to the 
future. A courageous tribal president 
named John Woodenlegs is leading his 
tribesmen toward the fulfilment of 
their needs. 

Tribal efforts to restart the tribal 
heard, to maintain a plastic souvenir 



At the general meeting of the 
Brooklyn Tech Parents’ Association, 
Friday evening October 26, Dr. Irving 
Krongelb discussed various aspects of 
adolescent behaviour. He pointed out 
that though the parent wants his 
child to mature and become indepen¬ 
dent and is continually urging this 
course upon the adolescent, many par¬ 
ents, at the same time, demand un¬ 
questioning obedience and in many 
subtle ways try to prolong the attach¬ 
ment between the adolesent and the 
“apron strings.” 

Because of the demands of our 
competitive society, unreasonable 
standards and unattainable goals set 
up by parents add to the pressures 
upon adolescents. Further aggravat¬ 
ing this situation the parents in many 
cases have not fostered a feeling of 
mutual respect and understanding be- 


By NICK FISHER 
industry in Ashland 22 miles to the 
east, and to build with the aid of the 
American Association of Indian Af¬ 
fairs a just recently completed craft 
center are the first strides towards 
the economic development necessary to 
put these proud people on their feet. 

After reading the foregoing para¬ 
graph it is easy to see, therefore, 
why the Friends welcomed the chance 
to work with the Cheyenne upon Mr. 
Woodenleg’s invitation. Their project 
was first established three years ago. 
Ever since then the AFSC has been 
sending young people to this small 
village on the nothern tip of the 
Great Plains. 

Why do students do it? I went out 
there to learn about a new people 
and culture. Later as I was swinging 
a Pulaski (a pick axe) and chipping 
away at the earth, I realized that I 
was not just learning but also con¬ 
tributing to a better understanding 
between our people. Some people 
whento help the Indians; some came 
just to work, and others because they 
wanted their summer to have a 
purpose. 

The problems of pathy, depression, 
laziness, hunger and suspicion are not 
feelings that may be described in 
words; they must be seen and heard. 
Our particular efforts to work with 
these people provided only a scratch 
on their vast problems. 

The two projects that, took the 
greatest time concerned the comple¬ 
tion of the previously mentioned craft 
center and the attempt to bring water 
to the town of Busby, in coordination 
with the U.S. Public Health Service, 
16 miles to the west on the reserva¬ 
tion. None of us were skilled crafts¬ 
men, but me managed to build picnic 
tables, shelters, and fireplaces, do in¬ 
terior carpentry, dig ditches, and 
build sepage pits for water drainage. 
We worked 5 hours a day, 5V2 days 
a week, with the girls laboring on an 
equal basis with the boys. 


The basis for camp operation is 
unanimity. In other words, if one per¬ 
son disagreed with a resolution, it 
was dropped. We spent many a Mon¬ 
day night trying to turn disagree¬ 
ments into unanimous decisions. 

Although the camp was called a 
work project, it is not all labor. We 
spent many an hour roaming the sur¬ 
rounding buttes and hills on hikes; 
we staged many camping trips, folk 
dances, sings, films, and ‘parties. 
Swimming and travel were all inte¬ 
gral parts of our program. Along with 
celebrations for work completed and 
with the joy of accomplishment, came 
also the scourges of staph infection, 
flu, and a rattlesnake bite. 

August 17, the project came to a 
conclusion after seven weeks. No 
sooner had I packed my bags in 
Montana than I was tinpacking them 
at a World Affairs Conference in 
Colorado also sponsored by the 
AFSC. After departing from the 
country which had become my home, 
New York seemed almost foreign. 



The group that worked in Lame Deer 
last summer. 


Rave Notices 

The critics are back. 

Even before the Broadway season has officially 
opened, their columns are fuU of impeachments, 
of warnings, of chastisements. They want this to 
be a dramatically good year, and are trying to 
get the producers to make it so. 

What about your critics? 

Even now, as the school year commences,* teachers, 
parents and friends try to urge you on to higher 
achievement. If their pleas are less eloquently worded, 
they are equally sincere and deserve your attention 
for only you can remedy any scholastic problems. 
More well-regulated time devoted to study; greater 
concentration on schoolwork; more classroom partici¬ 
pation— any one of these “polishing touches” can 
add immeasurably to your academic “production.” 

Try it soon. The critics wiU rave. 





tween themselves and the maturing 
adolescent. 

In some instances, the parents at¬ 
tempt to use the rules \they set up 
for their children at age 6 or 7 to 
solve the problems arising at age 
15 or 16. 

A question and answer period fol¬ 
lowed where many individual prob¬ 
lems were explored by Dr. Krongelb. 
The parents who braved the incle¬ 
ment weather to attend this meeting 
were richly rewarded. 

Parents please note . . . Open 
School will be held on November 19, 
from 1 to 3 P.M. and November 20, 
from 7:30 to P.M. Cookies and punch 
will be served during the afternoon 
(November 19) session. 

Sincerely, 

Maurice R. Lynworth 

Publicity Chairman 


Prison Bars Scouts 

When William Gay of Brooklyn Tech was 
trying to arrange lodging for the boys in his 
Scouting unit, he noticed a large area on the map 
with the name “National Training School for 
Boys’’ written on it and decided this would be a 
good place to try. A few days later, he received the 
following letter: 

February 23, 1962 

Dear Mr. Gays 

I am sorry that we are unable to comply with 
your request for lodging for thirty Boy Scouts 
on your visit to Washington. You perhaps are 
not familiar with the nature of the National 
Training School for Boys but it is one of some 
thirty institutions in the Federal Prison Service. 
Consequently, we doubt that it would be suit¬ 
able for housing Boy Scouts unless they could 
be completely separated from our regular 
population. We do not have a housing unit 
which would furnish such a separation. 

We wish you success in finding suitable 
lodging and are sorry that we cannot assist you. 

Very truly yours, 
Superintendent 
Bureau of Prisons 


By RONNIE NOWAK 

Many a senior has been going 
| through a period of being, pushed, 
land begged to make up his mind what 
| he wants to do with his life. Natrul- 
Ily he must go to college. To help 
| him choose, many publications are 
on the market. 

One of these is the College Hand¬ 
book, which lists colleges alphabet¬ 
ically and tells you their costs, ad¬ 
mission requirements, courses of study and gives you a 
basic rundown on the institution itself. Since I have not 
only looked through this publication but numerous others, 
I believe that I am qualified to offere a few suggestions 
as to the best universities to apply to. 

ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARN¬ 
ING as approved by the New York State Board of 
Tired Column Writers. 

1. San Quentin State—Large college with an enrollment 
of about 6000. San Quentin State was begun for the 
advancement of its students in the fields of Motor Ve¬ 
hicle Bureau Administration, elementary rock sculpture 
and iron working. San Quentin State is a free state- 
supported instition open to all. 

2. Nome Institute for the Advancement of Technology— 
Nome Institute is situated in Nome, Alaska. Its cur¬ 
riculum includes advanced Kayak building and technology, 
fish spearing, heater repairing and elementary igloo con¬ 
struction. Nome Institute has a tuition of $2500. Courses 
in skiing are optional. 

3. Borneo Fashion Institute—Extremely large univer¬ 
sity situated in the heart of Borneo. Borneo U. has a 
huge campus filled with all types of natural life includ¬ 
ing carniverous plants and flowers. Living costs usually 
run from about $20 to $30 a semester in trade goods 
for a single air conditioned room. Double rooms are 
available only with the medicine man’s permission. 

Courses include shrunken head hair styling, ear pierc¬ 
ing, modern war paint design and blow-gun construction. 
Pre-med courses are also available. You are required to 
purchase your own herbs and voodoo dolls. 
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By ALAN CRAVITZ 


Following 1 their graduation from Tech many Engineers have continued 
on to college, furthering both their academic and athletic experiences. Here 
are the members of Tech’s 1961 City Championship football team and the 
colleges they are presently attending. 

John Vitas .C. W. Post 

Fred Bonosoro . Q t p ost 

Don Scheiber ..Oregon State 

Pete Kudless ..Worchester Polytechnic Institute 

Jerry Lucas .Worchester Polytechnic Institute 

Paul Patella .j.N.Y.U. 

Curtis Goss .Wagner 

Howie Goldberg . Colgate 

Karl Hansen . Navy 

Dennis Martin .Navy 

Art Peterson .Rhode Island State 

Frank Peterson .Rhode Island State 

Larry Andres .Colgate 

Pat Timpone .Queens College 

Andy Rubilotta, quarterback of the 1960 Tech football team, is presently 
playing minor league baseball in the Cincinnatti chain. 

Tech’s recent come-from-behind victory over Jefferson provided Coach 
Adam Cirillo 'with his 104th win as mentor of the Engineers. Mr. Cirillo, 
who became coach of the squad in 1939, compiled; an in¬ 
auspicious 0-6 record. The following season he won four 
games while dropping only two. In his twenty one years* 
as coach (Mr. Cirillo was not coaching in 1950 and 1951), 
he has led the team to nine perfect records. In this same 
period, Mr. Cirillo has lost only 30 games, while tying five. 

_ _ * Technites who attend our football games are often 

disappointed that the Engineers did not amass large scores (as many other 
teams do) in their victories over weak opponents. Coach Cirillo does not 
believe in allowing his first team to play once they have scored two or 
three touchdowns over their opposition. This not only eliminates the possi¬ 
bility of injuries to our star players but allows next year’s squad to obtain 
experience under actual game conditions. I 



THRU THE UPR1QHT 


Concluding this term’s brief sket¬ 
ches of our football stars, we turn the 
spotlight on four more Cirillomen. Co- 
Captain of the team and offensive 
center is Fred Talmud, a 5 ft. 10 in., 
180-pound senior. Freddy says that he 
has worked hard on the team for three 
years and he loves thfe sport. His most 
rewarding experience was recently be¬ 
ing elected captain. Following gradu¬ 
ation, Fred hopes to study mechanical 
engineering at Northeastern Univer¬ 
sity while still playing the sport he 
loves. 

Fred’s success secret seems to be 
hard work. “Stay low and hit hard,” 
is his advice to aspiring football 
stars. This philosophy has surely 
worked well for him. 

Starting at the fullback position is 
a boy we’ve all heard much about, 
John Mortsakis. John, a three year 
letterman, hopes to attend one of the 
Ivy League schools this coming Sep¬ 
tember. Everyone has his own special 
way of relaxing, and John is no ex¬ 
ception. An avid jazz fan he enjoys 
percussion music. His interesting ex¬ 
perience has been a personal meeting 
with the Queen of Greece. 

This successful fullback recom¬ 
mends constant and devoted practice 
to improve one’s self in sports. John’s 
greatest thrill on the gridiron was 
scoring a 40-yard touchdown last year 
against the Frenchies of Lafayette. 
John employs a special technique on 
the field. He makes good use of his 
peripheral vision. Who says athletes 
aren’t smart? 

Gym Tryouts Pay Off 
For Tech Track Team 

Mr. Edwin Zarowin, coach of the 
track team, has again instituted his 
method of recruiting members for the 
school track squad. By holding track 
tryouts in all gym classes “Mr. Z” 
has, in just the first three classes 
tested, already begun to tape the 
wealth of talent available at Tech. In 
those classes alone, approximately 25 
boys were selected for further work 
with the team. He stated that all 
classes should be completely tested by 
December 1. 

The team, itself, during the cross¬ 
country season now nearing comple¬ 
tion has shown steady improvement. 
“The J.V. Harrier team,” in Mr. Zar- 
owin’s words, “when it moves into 
varsity competition next year will be 
the team to beat in the city.” This 
J.V. team has already beaten the var¬ 
sity of Westinghouse High School by 
30 points in dual meet competition. 
Westinghouse is rated number two in 
the city. 

This means that runners such as 
Glen Seale, Jeff Goodman, Paul Musi- 
canesi, Joe Striano, John Maffi, to 
name just a few, will be returning 
next year to give stature to Tech’s 
name in track. 

Another reason for optimism for 
the future is that freshmen and soph¬ 
omores have been coming up in the 
ranks. Arthur Forman, an outstand¬ 
ing sophomore, has already gained a 
starting berth on the J.V. squad, while 
George Wisiewski, Jeff Puma, and 
Gerald Zaris, also sophomores, are 
sure-comers in future seasons. Thom¬ 
as Gomory, a freshman, has also 
shown outstanding potential. 


= By DANNY BURDMAN = 

A defensive specialist on the team 
is big John Cunningham. John, a 
four-year letterman, 6 ft. 2^ in. tall, 
weighs 195 pounds; pretty good cre¬ 
dentials for a tackle. Last year in the 
Boy’s High game, on fourth down 
with one yard to go, he stopped the 
ball carrier for no gain in a key play. 
After receiving his diploma, John 
hopes to attend the University of Buf¬ 
falo in Buffalo, New York. 

John keeps physically fit by per¬ 
forming specific exercises with some 
degree of regularity and recommends 
this practice to others. When asked 
about any special techniques he uses 
on the field, John said, “Run hard, 
play hard and be a good sport.” 

Marty Helfant is another tackle 
with excellent qualifications. Six-feet, 
four inches tall, the 182-pound 
Cirilloman describes his greatest 
gridiron thrill as playing against a 
tackle who outweighed him by 100 
pounds in a scrimmage game with 
Baldwin High. Picture that if you 
can. Marty’s other interests besides 
sports include the study of metal¬ 
lurgy. 

Marty feels that one main factor in 
the success of the Tech team is the 
team coordination and the confidence 
that is present. “Hard work and a will 
to play is a prerequisite for profi¬ 
ciency,” said Marty. In conclusion, he 
joined the rest of the team in thank¬ 
ing the student body for its support. 

In the next issue, the Survey will 
begin a similar series of interviews 
with the stars of the basketball team. 


Blue and White Gridsters Crush Jefferson; 
Tech Interception Provides Winning Margin 

Cirillomen Again on Victory Path; Tech’s Krever and Cornero Shine 
Gridsters Down Midwood and Boys As Engineers Defeat Jeff 18-14 


By RALPH MANNINO 

There’s the whistle and the kick; Joe Corriero has it at about the 
Tech eighteen yard line. He dodges past one tackier, than another, and 
he’s finally caught at about the Tech 29-yard line. 

This was the start of a game which 
the Tech Cirillomen will remember 
all season long, for in this game play¬ 
ed on October 13, the Brooklyn Tech 
gridsters were plagued by one of the 
most fatal diseases in football, 

“fumblitis.” 

The game began innocently enough 
with a Tech march up field, with Joe 
Corriero taking the ball into pay¬ 
dirt from the nine-yard line for the 
first score of the game. The gridsters 
then kicked off to Midwood and stop¬ 
ped Midwood at its own 35, forcing 
them to kick. 

Suddenly lightning struck. On the 
first Tech play from scrimmage, Tech 
fumbled with Midwood recovering 
deep in Tech territory. This fumble, 
the first of six, resulted in Midwood’s 
only score of the game and gave them 
an 8-6 edge. 

A Lettieri to Jefferson 45-yard 
pass-and-run play gave the Cirillo¬ 
men the winning margin, however, 
and the Tech eleven emerged vic¬ 
torious, 14-8, despite their excessive 
fumbling. 

The following week the Cirillomen 
encountered Boys High. Twenty sec¬ 
onds after the whistle was blown for 
the opening kick-off, the Tech eleven 
secured a lead which they were never 
to surrender. 

Richie Krever, number 20, was the 
Engineer who saw to that. Richie re¬ 
ceived the kick-off on his own fifteen 
yard line and ran the distance for 
the first T.D. of the game. By the 
end of the game, the Tech gridsters 
had racked-up ten more points (in¬ 
cluding a Lettieri-to-Corriero pass 
and a safety) for a 16-0 romp over 
Boys. 

Bowlers Practice 
To Reach Top Form 

“We have our work cut out for 
us,” said coach Martin Lefkowitz of 
the bowling team. “So far the team 
lacks the consistency it needs to 
stay- on top.” 

This year’s squad contains four of 
last year’s varsity members: Joseph 
Agro, Anthony Izzy, Jamie Lubin, 
and Leonard Ruder; and eight of last 
year’s J.V. bowlers: Jerry Aggotness, 

Stu Ditsty, Barry Handelson, Steve 
Heller, Al Kaplansky, Lou Kravitz, 

Arron Stern and Ed Voosen. t 

“They still need lots of practice be¬ 
fore they attain the high grade of 
bowling proficency Tech’s team has 
been noted for.” 

Thus far in practice competition, 

Tech’s keglers have won meets 

against Sheepshead Bay, Bayside, 

Erasmus, George Washington, Lin¬ 
coln and Midwood. 



Joe Carriero catching Mike Letteri’s TD toss against Boys High. 

Mermen Continue to Set Records 
In Wins Over Tilden and Wingate 

Tech Mermen began their 1962 swimming season by breaking one City 
and one pool record, easily dunking Tilden’s Varsity, 77 to 17,, in the first 
meet at Tilden’s Pool and then sinking Wingate’s Varsity, 78 to 17, the 

Peckmen on Top 
Reign Unbeaten 


Proper Instruction and Practice 
Key Factors in Art of Fencing 

“Fencing is a foreign sport. In Hungary when a boy reaches eight 
years of age, he commences his first fencing lessons. Most American boys 
upon hearing the word fencing refer to it as a sissy sport, or otherwise 
bring the image of television’s famed Zorro to mind along with its con¬ 
notations of flying down stairs, bannisters or what have you. But fencing 
is a difficult, sophisticated sport taking years of perseverance to master,” 
stated Mr. William Clarvit, coach of the fencing team, in a recent interview. 

Boys applying for the fencing 


team as freshmen have no experience. 
In !|ome cases a slight knowledge ex¬ 
ists but this is disregarded, for as 
Mr. Clarvit explains, “Fencing is an 
extremely hard subject to teach; there 
are few really qualified in the strict¬ 
est sense of the word, and the only 
successful method is individual in¬ 
struction.” 

Every new member of the fenc¬ 
ing team receives individual instruc¬ 
tion on execution and technique from 
his seniors in a continuous cycle, so 
that they benefit from the-experience 
of others and in their turn can pass 
this information on, the art of fenc¬ 
ing to future members. In this manner 
experience is never lacking on the 
team. 

There are three fencing weapons: 
epee, saber and foil. High school 
competition is limited to foil, for it 
imposes less stringent requirements. 
The judges residing at fencing meets 
are student fencers at various col¬ 
leges. 

Mr. Clarvit has guided the team 
to many victories in the past. Cur¬ 
rently the Tech fencing team has a 
streak of five Brooklyn Division 
Championships going, and the past 
three seasons has placed second in 


the City. In 1961 Tech won the NYU 
Invitation Fencing Tournament. The 
previous year and in 1962 Tech fin¬ 
ished in second place in the same 
competition. 

The team has produced many ex¬ 
cellent fencers who have gone on to 
college competition. A brilliant ex¬ 
ample is Jay Lustig, a former cap¬ 
tain of a Tech fencing team. Attend¬ 
ing Columbia University, Jay is one 
of the top six fencers in the country 
today and will undoubtedly be a mem¬ 
ber of the Olympic team traveling to 
Tokyo in 1964. 

Mr. Clarvit optimistically terms the 
present squad as “another good team.” 
Headed by Captain Martin Stern and 
Co-captain Frank Emihovich, Tech 
has already defeated Aviation 12-0, 
East New York 9-3, and Far Rock- 
away 7-5. 

Mr. Clarvit attributes the bulk of 
the team’s sucess to the students. 
“The boys at Tech are the brightest 
and hardest working boys in the 
City,” he feels. 

The team is presently practicing 
four afternoons a week; later on in 
the year it will be reduced to three 
days. Practice sessions meet through¬ 
out the year. 


following week, 

In the Tilden meet, Coach Bill Con¬ 
nell’s forces captured ten out of the 
11 possible first places, failing only 
in the dive. All-American Co-captain 
Bill Shrout started off the meet by 
breaking the City as will as pool rec¬ 
ord in the 400 yard freestyle with a 
4:07.0. Co-Captain Rich Abarmson 
then paced Tech by winning the 200- 
yard freestyle in 2:04. 

All American Captain Fred Woert- 
man sped to a 52.9 victory in the 
100-yard freestyle, his times becoming 
the second pool record of the day. 
To top off the meet, Paul Horman took 
the 50-yard freestyle for Tech; junior 
ace, Ray Fernandez, won the 100- 
yard backstroke; Peter Caesar won 
the 200-yard individual medley; Ted 
Pantiz won the 100 yard breast¬ 
stroke, and Greg Polyn captured the 
100 yard butterfly. 

The quartet of Bill Proses, Steve 
Kenney, Rich Abramson and Bruce 
Hafner defeated Tilden’s medley re¬ 
lay; another group consisting of Fred 
Woertman, Bill Shrout, Bill Damm 
and Tom Fitzpatrick, captured the 
freestyle relay. 

Tech even improved its perform- 
and at its second meet of the season 
against Wingate by winning all 
twelve events instead of only eleven. 
Captain Fred Woertman, besides lead¬ 
ing the team to victory, navigated 
the 200-yard freestyle to win it in 
1:59.6. Co-Captain Rich Abramson and 
Bill Shrout won their events, the 100- 
yard freestyle, respectively. Abram¬ 
son’s time was a speedy 1:01.6; 
Shrout’s time, 52.1. 

Ted Panitz, competing in his spe¬ 
cialty, the 100-yard breststroke, did 
his best time by winning this event 
in 1:15.8.. Paul Horman, usually a 
freestyler, swam and won the in¬ 
dividual medley; Greg Polyn' captured 
the 100-yard backstroke; Bruce Haf¬ 
ner, the 50-yard freestyle; and Peter 
Caesar, the 400-yard freestyle. 

Tech defeated both Wingate Relay 
Teams. Tech’s medley relay included 
Ray Fernandez, Herb Donner, Jim 
Smith and Bill Damm. Tech’s Free¬ 
style relay consisted of Jose Cordova, 
Fred Karp, Steve Grasech, and Bill 
Winterbotten. 

With the wining of these two meets, 
Tech’s championship swimming team 
can be considered well on its way to 
another City Championship with fur¬ 
ther prospects for winning the East¬ 
ern Championship, the highest honors 
possible for an East Coast swimming 
team. 

Basketball Sked 


Go Richie—All the way, Krever—Come on, Krever; Keep it up.” These 
were the excited and jubilant cries of Brooklyn Tech spectators as Tech’s 
Richie Krever ran eighty yards with the help of a key block from Joe 
Corriero to put Tech back in the game only two points in back of the Jefferson 
eleven. The game was played on November 27, at Tilden Field. 

The scoring started in the first 
quarter when Jefferson’s Molmod ran 
45 yards for a T.D. But the Engineers 
came back fighting as they drove up 
field and gave John Mortsakis a 
chance to carry the ball into pay¬ 
dirt for the T.D. that tied it up. 

The Jeffersonians, barreling back 
in the second quarter, marched up 
field for their second touchdown and 
converted to make the score at the 
end of the half, Jeff 14-Tech 6. 

In the third quarter, a§ the “never 
say die” Cirillomen rebounded when 
Richie Krever intercepted a Jefferson 
pass running 80 yards for the T.D. 

In the last quarter, the tension was 
at its peak as the engineers, trailing 
by two, had fourth down and a yard 
and a half to go on the Jeff four- 
yard line. The ball was snapped, and 
Joe Corriero put all he had into a 
first down effort. 

The crowd held its breath as the 
chain was brought out for a measure¬ 
ment and spontaneously the large 
turnout of Technities at the game 
went wild as the referee signaled, 
“First and Goal, Brooklyn Tech.” 

Once again, Quarterback Lettiere 
called on Joe Corriero and once again 
Corriero came through, battling his 
way over the goal line and into pay¬ 
dirt, giving the engineers an 18-14 
victory. 

An interesting sidelight is the fact 
that the two teams have been able to 
score against the Tech eleven have 
scored only during the first half of 
play. Coach Adam Cirillo and his ma¬ 
chine have now copped 25 straight 
games, including two City Champion¬ 
ships. 


Undefeated, unscored-upon: that in 
brief describes the amazing record the 
Tech soccer team compiled so far this 
year. 

Then again, the record is not so 
amazing considering the high caliber 
of the team’s players. Even highly 
rated John Jay succumbed easily, 2-0 
on October 26. The team, led by Leo 
Limberis and Captain Algamantas 
Yasilauskas, defeated Lafayette, 4-0. 
In that game, Limberis scored two 
goals; Yasilauskas and Mossik Haco- 
bian scored one each. 

After this game, Coach Arthur 
Peck was finally willing to make a 
prediction. Just before walking off 
the field he said, “We should take the 
division title now.” He did not want 
to comment on prospects for the City 
Championship, which team members 
think they have a good chance of 
capturing. 

One of the most exciting, key plays 
executed all season took place in the 
John Jay game. Late in the second 
period, the score tied 0-0, as Captain 
Vasilauskas was about to put the ball 
in play from near mid-field, Coach 
Peck yelled to him, “Go for it.” The 
ball sailed high in the air, heading 
for the John Jay goal. Then, Leo 
Limberis, standing in front of the 
goal, facked a deflection, at the same 
time screening the goalie and putting 
him off balance. 

At the last moment, Limberis duck¬ 
ed to one side and allowed the ball 
to go through, untouched, for a goal. 
Another goal by Abraham Lesnik and 
the team had the , game wrapped up. 

“If we take this one,” said Roman 
Mychajliw prior to the John Jay 
game, “we’ll take the City Champion¬ 
ship.” 

The team’s record now is 5-0 and 
only the future will tell how accurate 
this prediction will be. 


Riflers Shoot 
For Victories 

Should a passer-by hear a sudden 
barrage of shots while strolling 
through Tech’s basement corridors, 
he needn’t fear an incursion of gang¬ 
ster violence. Chances are that it’s 
only Tech’s rifle team, limbering up 
for another hectic season of inter¬ 
borough competition for the City 
championship title. 

Once again Mr. Trummer, coach of 
the team, will attempt to lead Tech 
to victory. This year’s two captains, 
Ira Marks and Bemie Caruso, along 
with Greg Tomsen, Al Gernet, Rudy 
Arp, Larry Fretz, Bill Stem, Fred 
Sandel and Bob Sutay, add up a total 
score approaching 900. Practice 
matches have consistently revealed 
scores in the 880’s, the latest session 
racking up an 895, quite sufficient to 
bring Tech high rifling honors. 

Last April’s tryouts, which yield¬ 
ed over 250 hopefuls, led to the selec¬ 
tion of 44 new juniors varsity team 
members who seem to show high 
potential. Of these, perhaps only 
half—probably less, will make the 
grade, eventually to become the fu¬ 
ture members of the varsity, filling 
the mats to be vacated this June by 
the majority of the varsity men. 

In the meantime, however, the Nim- 
rods will be facing their first competi¬ 
tion this season: Alexander Hamilton, 
Midwood, John Jay, and Lincoln. 


1962 Basketball Team 





Bryan—Guard 
Senior 5T0" 


Henyan—Guard 
Senior 5'11" 


A nere tsky—Forward 
Senior 6'3" 


Dec. 

4 

Boys . 


Dec. 

7 

Midwood . 


Dec. 

11 

Erasmus . 


Dec. 

14 

Tilden . 


Dec. 

18 

Wingate .>. 


Dec. 

21 

Jeff . 


Jan. 

4 

Tilden . 


Jan. 

8 

Erasmus . 


Jan. 

11 

Boys . 


Jan. 

16 

Midwood . 


Feb. 

8 

Wingate .. 


Feb. 

15 

Jeff . 


* Night game 




Bowen—Guard 
Senior 5'11" 





Ennis—Guard 
Senior 5'10" 



This schedule includes only P.S.A.L. 
games 


Jefferson—Center 
Senior 6'4" 


Lindlau—Guard 
Junior 5'10" 


Rosenberg—Forward 
Junior 6'2" 
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EVEN STEVEN 


..... Ry sxeven GLEICH ■' 

HA! HA! 

The dictionary defines humor in the following manner: an 
amusing feature in a story, situation etc. One who has a sense 
of humor has, in dictionary terms: a keen sense of the ludicrous. 
What am I saying? Only that humor is something that tickles you 
inside somewhere and makes you laugh. 

The trouble is however, where is it? Where has the old belly- 
laugh gone? To belly-laugh heaven? No. It 
hasn’t disappeared completely but it is gone 
from our generation. When is that last time 
you remember laughing so hard that your 
sides hurt? You say yesterday. But was what 
you laughed at really funny? No, but it might 
have been sarcastic. Your friend might have 
tripped an old lady, an ungallant act that sent 
you rolling with hysteria. Similar instances 
which may strike you as being funny would 
often appal you if you were the victim. 

Some folks say th'at the only good joke is a sick 
one. But once you’ve heard one of them you’ve 
heard them all. Soon you become so proficient at relating these stories 
and your repertoire has risen to such great heights that there isn’t a 
joke you haven’t heard. When all of your friends know the punch 
lines, you begin to look for a new type of humor. 

This search for novelty is exactly what our generation has per¬ 
formed. We have left the old and come up with something new, a type 
of humor understood only by a chosen few; new recruits take a while 
to catch on. You then ask, ‘“Isn’t humor supposed to make everyone 
laugh?” No, because often it is offbeat and abstract, just like many 
other human pursuits, such as art and music. 

In order to let you see this type of humor I will give Jyou some 
choice and if you are bewildered I will explain later why you are 
supposed to laugh. Some of you are acquainted with this type of humor 
already but if you look hard you might detect some new types. 

POEM 

Roses are red . Violets are blue. 

I like pickles. Can you climb a treef 

STORIES 

1. There were two men sitting on a park bench looking out at the 
beautiful scenery. One was smoking a pipe and the other was read¬ 
ing a newspaper. Accidentally, as the man reading the newspaper 
turned around he knocked the cigar out of the other fellow’s mouth. 
Frantically, the poor unfortunate leaped to the ground to retrieve 
his lost cigar; whereupon a squirrel ran by. 

2. Two polar bears were sitting on an iceberg one fine day when 
suddenly the iceberg began to melt. “The iceberg is melting!” 
remarked one bear. Calmly the othei^ turned to him and replied, 

‘ ‘ Don’t worry, my uncle’s a tailor.’ ’ 

RIDDLES 

1. Why is a blueberry blue? ANS. So that you can distinguish it from 
an elephant. 

2. What do an elephant and a bluebird have in common. ANS. either 
& They both can fly except for the elephant, or (b) They arfe not 
zipper^, doorknobs, or buttons. 

3. What’s blue and hangs from the ceiling? ANS. A blue ceiling hanger. 

4. What’s red and hangs from the ceiling? ANS. Nothing. Ceiling hang¬ 
ers only come in blue. 

5. What did Tarzan say when he saw the elephants running through 
the jungle? ANS. “Hey, look at the elephants running through the 
jungle.” 

CONVERSATION 

You: Ask me if I’m an orange. 

Your victim: Okay, are you an orange? 

You: Yes. Now ask me if I’m a banana. 

Your Victim: Are you a banana? 

You: No, stupid. I’m an orange. 

RADICAL 

The following is perhaps the most confusing and offbeat of them all. 
Q. What' is the difference between a pineapple? 

ANS. An eggplant, because there are no zippers on ice cream. 

Perhaps you didn’t laugh at these jokes and thought them the 
product of a twisted mind. However, there is a reason behind their 
humor. After hearing a story, riddle or poem of this type you are 
waiting for a punchline. This never comes and you are left hanging 
in the air. You are so stunned that all you can do is laugh. 

It could be that this reasoning is wrong but so far it has been 
tested and proven. If you are tired of the old humor and feel the 
i^eed for a change try this for a while maybe you will detect a 
change in everybody else’s humor too. 




BILL’S BILLBOARD 

■■- ■ n ' By WILLIAM MERCURIO =^~ 

The G.O. Social Committee must work hard to organize a dance. The 
first problem is to obtain permission to use the . gym. After getting per¬ 
mission, it must then find a faculty adviser. 

Now that the preliminary work is done, the Committee really starts 
working. Members must audition bands, print tickets, buy prizes and refresh¬ 
ments and put up and take down decorations. Then they must apply for use 
of the Longfellows under Mr. Feuerstein’s direction and for the Lighting 
and Stage Squad under the direction of Mr. Rose. These two squads save 
the G.O. Social Committee the problem of maintenance. 

Without these two squads we couldn’t have any dances. Now comes 
the easy and most important part: to sell tickets. 

The chairman of the Social 'Committee, Ray Mercurio, has chosen as 
the title of the first dance the “Battle of the Bands.” Three days after 
the date was announced, tickets on sale were completely sold out. 

John Parker and A1 Reitman, co-chairman of the Social Committee, 
expect to have the same reaction to the dance with Bay Ridge High School, 
November 30. So if you were left out last time, act fast. Remember you 
get out of a dance only what you put into it and judging by the Committee’s 
work, this year’s dances should be fabulous. 


The G.O. starts with you. At the 
beginning of each term you elect 
class officers, a president and vice- 
president. Their job is to reflect your 
opinions and to assist the prefect 
teacher. The newly elected president 
of each prefect class must in adition 
attend his Grade Council meetings. 
Grade Councils pass resolutions re¬ 
garding their particular grade. Class 
presidents elect their grade presi¬ 
dent, vice-president and secretary, 
who become the grade representatives 
on the Executive Committee, the 
governing student body of Tech. In¬ 
cluding the G.O. officers, thfe Com¬ 
mittee consists of 15 members. 

The Brooklyn Boro Council, which 
observed Tech’s Executive Committee 
in action, October 25, unanimously 
voted to get a new basketball score 
board for the lower gym. They ap¬ 
proved the charter of the Speech 


Miss Survey 



Pretty Renee Riter, this third is¬ 
sue’s Miss Survey, is a five-foot, two- 
inch brunette. She likes singing, danc¬ 
ing and playing the piano. As for 
Renee’s future, she hasn’t decided 
whether to pursue singing or playing 
the piano, but she has a while to go 
yet. She is noW attending Plainfield 
High School. Her picture was sub¬ 
mitted by Kenny Ingberg, A-54. 

Making Tech Tick 
No Easy Trick 

The gears mesh, the wheels turn 
and the efficient Tech machine begins 
another day of producing tomorrow’s 
great men. Day by day the visitors 
come and go, taking with them the 
marvels of the well-organized * Tech 
student body which moves and per¬ 
forms with perfection at the lunch¬ 
lines and elevators and moves swift¬ 
ly through the corridors. 

No large unit can function effec¬ 
tively without a group to supervise 
its movement. At Tech, this is espe¬ 
cially so and it is to this end that a 
group of students has pledged itself— 
Tech’s Service Squad Lieutenants. 

These few students do not look 
down upon the rest of the student 
body when they remind them of their 
responsibilities. Instead they are 
merely pointing out that each in¬ 
dividual is part of Tech, part of its 
greatness and as such are constantly 
being watched by outsiders. As fel¬ 
low students, their purpose is only to 
secure the safety, order, and service 
to which they are pledged. 

Look around you. Look at the lunch 
lines, the elevator lines and the 
swift moving traffic in your school. 
This organization is unsurpassed. 
This perfection is greatly due to 
these 100 Technites who give up all 
their leisure time and a great deal of 
effort to get such perfection. It is 
these boys that keep Tech tops. 

The lieutenants, the service squad 
leaders, are really the students’ best 
friends. It is partically through their 
work through the years that Tech 
has earned its wonderful reputation. 
It is through this reputation that the 
best colleges get a better impression 
of our school and its boys and are 
more apt to accept Technites. 


Arts Club and discussed the charter 
of a Photography Club. They ap- 
proriated money to the basketball 
team for the purchase of some much 
needed equipment. Everything that 
happens in Tech comes before the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee. 

Any suggestions you may have 
regarding the functioning of the Gen¬ 
eral Organization will be appreciated. 

They Leap Through 
The Gym 

(to be sung to the tune of 
“The Man on the Flying Trapeze”) 

CHORUS 

Oh, they leap through the gym with 
the greatest of ease. 

They use apparatus whenever they 
please. 

They show off their skills so that 
everyone sees, 

And a high mark they've purloined 
away. 

1 

Oh, the gym 'fore they came was 
fantastic; 

Oh, the gym ’fore they bame was 
so grand. 

Then they' used their j technique 
a high rating to sneak. 

And converted our old promised land. 

CHORUS 

II 

The track used to be for Math home¬ 
work, 

For History, Chemistry too. 

Now they run it around and make 
frightening sounds. 

And I can't figure out two times two. 

CHORUS 

III 

We used to sit quietly at gym spots, 
But a change came all too soon. 

Now we exercise till we fall to the 
floor, 

Just as a Vic Tanny Saloon. 

CHORUS 

IV 

Remember our friends used to be 
leaders, 

And our marks they would easily 
swerve 

Now new leaders arose who can touch 
their toes, 

And they give us the marks we de¬ 
serve 

CHORUS 

V 

We all were so flabby at one time 
From our head to our waists through 
our knees 

But we worked and we worked till 
some muscle did show 
And we now look like young Hercules. 

CHORUS 

VI 

Now we swing on the high bar so 
easily, 

And we work on the parallels “real 
great,” 

And we've come into such a position 
you see , 

That now the others we rate. 

CHORUS 



Blemish remedy 
just for guys! 

Quick and Clear as after-shave! 

Here’s a medication made specially 
to knock out a man’s stubborn blem¬ 
ishes. Mennen Face Conditioner! 

MFC works... fast! Kills thou¬ 
sands of bacteria, fights infection, 
helps dry up oil-clogged pores. MFC 
helps grow healthy new skin with 
Allantoin. 

Splash on MFC as often as you 
like. The only thing that shows is 
the improvement! 790(E) 

Sample Offer! 

For trial size MFC send 250 with 
name and address to: The Mennen 
Co., Box 200S, Morristown, N. J. 

Offer limited: 1 to a customer; expires March 31,1963 


If At First You Don’t Succeed: Give Up 

Whether you know it or not, someone is plotting to drive you crazy 
almost every second of every day. Of course people do not call what they 
are doing wrong; in fact, they say it is for the advancement of mankind. 
What they are doing is inventing some of those handy, work-saving gadgets 
you use every day. « 

Take the average letter envelope, Honor Roll Corrections 

for instance, (and you can have it The following names have either 


for all I care) and you will find in been misspelled or omitted from the 

your hands one of the most diabolical Honor Roll. 

little machines ever conceived. Al- Theodore Panitz .88.0 

though its only working parts are a Robert Re .95.1 

folded sheet of paper and some paste Jonathan Chipman "ZZZZZ"“Zs9.'7 

on one edge, these are all that are Dennis Glass .91.4 

necessary to frustrate some people. Steven Hartman .94.9 

This paste on the edge of the en- Barry Hoffman . 92.8 

velope is more intelligent than most Sheldon Stone .89.3 

of us think it is, for its flap resists Sledz .spelling correction 

adhering when you seal it but no Dalinsky S.85.5 

matter how hard the recipient tries, Giovanniello, J.87.6 


he just can’t seem to open it without 
tearing it into shredded wheat. I 
don’t know what they used before this 
method was arrived at (probably 
buttons or zippers) but it must have 
been better. 

Another little wonder is the tin 
can, and its assistant, the can-opener. 
The tin can itself is enough of a 
nuisance in that it can’t be opened 
without the proper tools or has some¬ 
thing inside that you don’t know 
about because the l^bel has come off, 
but once it is teamed up with a can- 
opener, it is a real menace. 

If you happen to have a manual 
can-opener you probably know the 
fun of opening one of those round 
little tin wizards, only to get tomato 
sauce all over your hands. The electric 
can-opener, on the other hand will 
open the can for you and get the 
tomato sauce all over the floor. 

But that isn’t all it will do for 
you, because if the can itself doesn’t 
fall out, you won’t be able to pull 
the thing out of the machines disc¬ 
like jaws. 

Then there is the shoelace that is 
always breaking, or the key on a can 
of sardines that gets lost, or the 
cartridge pen, or the pop-out tissue 
that takes the box with it. 

There are, of course, many other 
wonderful gizmos, but I can’t write 
about them right now, this rotten 
typewriter of mine keeps getting 
stuck. 



—or are you methodically screening out 
a large part of reality from your life ? 


DRAFTING 

GOOD PAYING - EASY TO LEARN 
ARCHITECTURAL - MECHANICAL 

DRAKE SCHOOL 

154 NASSAU ST., opp. N. Y. City Hall 
Est. 1884 Guy E. O’Brien, Pres. 
-BEekman 3-4840- 


BOYS!!! 

ACADEMY has a complete line of 
continental, and Ivy League 
clothes. Slick tapered pants, sport 
and dress shirts. Lowest prices! 
All name brands! 

Buy—- 

ACADEMY CLOTHES 

109 FLATBUSH AVENUE 
Brooklyn 17, New York 


PIMPLES 

You needn’t suffer with acnc pimples. Don’t 
think that they will disappear in time. You 
can have a healthier, clearer complexion in 
three days. A new scientific approach to a 
cleaner and clearer skin! Pimples disappear 
as if by magic. Use ”NU CLEAR Lotion 
for three days as directed. You will notice a 
marked improvement in your complexion. 
”NU CLEAR” is a medicated antiseptic lotion 
that kills skin bacteria on contact as it deep 
cleanses the enlarged pores and pimples. Ask 
your druggist! Results guaranteed in three 
days or your money refunded. 


Sophistication is notplayin groulette withmen named 
Raoul on the French Riviera. 

Sophistication is not even experience. Some people 
can travel around the earth and come home no more 
sophisticated than if they had spent the time look¬ 
ing for worms in an Iowa corn field. 

True sophisticates know that today’s demand for 
experts tends to turn people into “specialized splin¬ 
ters”-narrow people who know a great deal about 
one subject, and almost nothing about anything else. 

They know that true sophistication is a way of 
looking at the entire world-the wars, revolutions 
and other major upheavals. But also at other mean¬ 
ingful things-the face of a mother who has just seen 
her son sworn in as a judge ... the revealing grin of 
triumph when a politician undercuts an opponent... 
a human, detailed report of a courtroom battle. 

They don’t want to be insulated from reality by 
nice-nellyism, Mrs. Grundy and official pomposity. 

They read the Daily News. It delivers all the news 
but delivers it with a knowing wink. A paper that 
talks back. A paper that is sophisticated. 

DAILYM news 

NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 



































































